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Robert Barclay's Proposition XV. 
(Continued from page 365.) 

§1V. Now besides these general titles of hon- 
our, what gross abuses are crept in among such as 
are called Christians in the use of compliments, 
wherein not servants to masters, or others with re- 
spect to any such kind of relations, do say and 
write to one another at every turn, Your humble 
servant, Your most obedient servant, &c. 
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as being really endued with that virtue: in which|The use of the word [You,] when one person is 
case we shall not condemn those that do it by the|spoken to, was only introduced by the base flat- 
same rule. But it is not proved that Luke gave|teries of men of latter ages, to whom it seemed 
Theophilus this title, as that which was inherent to| good to use the plural number to one person, that 
him, either by his Father, or by any patent Theo-|he may imagine himself alone to be equal to many 
philus had obtained from any of the princes of|otbers in dignity and worth from whence at last it 
the earth; or that he would have given it him, in}came to persons of lower quality. 
case he had not been truly excellent: and without| To the same purpose speaketh also M. Godeau, 
this be proved (which never can) there can nothing|in his preface to the New Testament translation: 
hence be deduced against us. The like may be|I had rather, saith he, faithfully kcep to the ex- 
said of that of Paul to Festus, whom he would|press words of Paul, than exactly follow the pol- 
not have called such if he had not been truly no-|ished style of our tongue; therefore I always use 
ble; as indeed he was, in that he suffered him to|that form of calling God in the singular number, 
be heard in his own cause, and would not give way | not in the plural; and therefore I say rather [Thou] 
to the fury of the Jews against him; it was not|than [You.] I confess indeed, that the civility 
because of any outward title bestowed upon Fes-|and custom of this world requires him to be honour- 
tus, that he so called him, else he would have/ed after that manner; but it is likewise on the con- 
given the same appellation to his predecessor Felix,|trary true, that the original tongue of the New 
who had the same office; but being a covetous|Testament hath nothing common with such man- 
man, we find he gives him no such style. ners and civility; so that not one of these many 
§V. It will not be unfit in this place to say/old versions we have doth observe it. Let not men 
something concerning the using of the singular|believe, that we give not respect enough to God, 
number to one person; of this there is no contro-|in that we call him by the word [Thou,]} which is 
versy in the Latin. For when we speak to one/nevertheless far otherwise; for I seem to myself 
we always use the pronoun [TU,] and he that|(may be by the effect of custom) more to honour 
would do otherwise, would break the rules of|his Divine Majesty, in calling him after this man- 
For what boy, learning his rudiments, | ner, than if I should call him after the manner of 























wicked customs have, to the great prejudice of|1s ignorant that it is incongruous to say [vos amas 


souls, accustomed Christians to lie; and to use 
lying is now come to be accounted civility. O 
horrid apostacy! for it is notoriously known, that 
the use of these compliments imports not any de- 


vos legis,| that is [you lovest, you readest,] speak- 
ing to one? But the pride of man, that hath cor- 
rupted many things, refuses also to use this sim- 
plicity of speaking in the vulgar languages. For 


sign of service, neither are any such such fools to|being puffed up with a vain opinion of themselves, 


think so; for if we should put them to it that say 
80, they would not doubt to think we abused them ; 
and would let us know they gave us words in 
course, and no more. It is strange, that such as 
pretend to scripture as their rule, should not be 
ashamed to use such things; since Elihu, that had 
not the scriptures, could by the light within him, 
(which these men think insufficient,) say, Job 
xxxii. 21, 22, Let me not accept any man’s per- 
son neither let me give flattering titles unto men. 
For I know not to give flattering titles; in so do- 
ing my Maker would soon take me away. A cer- 
tain ancient devout man in the primitive time, 
subscribed himself to a bishop, Your humble ser- 
vant; wherein I doubt not but he was more real 
than our usual complimenters; and yet he was 
sharply reproved for it.* 

But they usually object, to defend themselves, 
That Luke saith, Most Excellent Theophilus; and 
Paul, Most Noble Festus. 

I Answer; Since Luke wrote that by the dic- 
tates of the Infallible Spirit of God, I think it 
will not be doubted but Theophilus did deserve it, 





* This history is reported by Casaubonus, in his book 
of Manners and Customs, p. 160. In this last age he is 
esteemed an uncivil man, who will not either to his in- 
ferior or equal subscribe himself Servant. But Suipi- 
tius Severus was heretofore suarply reproved by Paulinus, 
bishop of Nola, because in his epistle he had subscribed 
himself his servant, saying, Beware thou subscribe not 
thyself his Servant who is thy Brother; for flattery is 
sinful, not a testimony of humility to give those honours 
to men, which are only due to the One Lord, Master, and 
GOD, 





as if the singular number were not sufficient for 
them, they will have others to speak to them in 
the plural. Hence Luther, in his plays, reproves 
and mocks this manner of speaking saying, Ma- 
gister vos es tratus: which corruption Erasmus 
sufficiently refutes in his book of writing epistles : 
concerning which likewise James Howel, in his 
epistle to the nobility of England, before the 
French and English Dictionary, takes notice, That 
both in France, and in other nations, the word 
[THOU] was used in speaking to one; but by 
succession of time, when the Roman commonwealth 
grew into an empire, the courtiers began to mag- 
nify the emperor, (as being furnished with power 
to confer dignities and offices,) using the word 
[You,] yea, and deifying him with more remark- 
able titles; concerning which matter, we read in 
the epistles of Symmachus to the Emperors Theo- 
dosius and Valentinianus, where he useth these 
forms of speaking, Vestra Aiternitas, Your Eter- 
nity; Vestrum Numen, Your Godhead; Vestra 
Serenitas, Your Serenity ; Vestra Clementia, Your 
Clemency. So that the word [You] in the plural 
number, together with the other titles and com- 
pellations of honour, seem to have taken their rise 
from monarcbical governments; which afterwards, 
by degrecs, came to be derived to private persons. 

The same is witnessed by John Maresius, of the 
French academy, in the preface of his Clovis: Let 
none wonder, saith he, that the word [Thou] is used 
in this work to Princes and Princesses; for we use 
the same to God: and of old the same was used 
to Alexanders, Caesars, Queens, and Empresses. 





men, who are so delicate in their forms of speech. 

See how clearly and evidently these men witness, 
that this form of speaking, and these profane titles, 
derive their origin from the base flattery of these 
last ages, and from the delicate haughtiness of 
worldly men, who have invented these novelties, 
that thereby they might honour one another, under 
I know not what pretence of civility and respect. 
From whence many of the present Christians 
(so accounted) are become so perverse, in com- 
mending most wicked men, and wicked customs, 
that the simplicity of the Gospel is wholly lost; so 
that the giving of men and things their own names 
is not only worn out of custom, but the doing 
thereof is accounted absurd and rude by such kind 
of delicate parasites, who desire to ascribe to this 
flattery, and abuse the name of civility. More- 
over, that this way of speaking proceeds from a 
high and proud mind, hence appears; because that 
men commonly use the singular number to beggars, 
and to their servants; yea and in their prayers to 
God. Thus the superior will speak to his inferior, 
who yet will not bear that the inferior so speak to 
him, as judging it a kind of reproach unto him. 
So hath the pride of men placed God and the beg- 
gar in the same category. I think I need not use 
arguments to prove to such as know congruous lan- 
guage, that we ought to use the singular number 
speaking to one; which is the common dialect of 
the whole scripture, as also the most interpreters 
do translate it. Seeing therefore it is manifest to 
us, that this form of speaking to men in the plural 
number doth proceed from pride, as well as that it 
is in itself a lie, we found a necessity upon us to 
testify against this corruption, by using the singu- 
lar equally unto all. And although no reason can 
be given why we should be persecuted upon this ac- 
count, especially by Christians, who profess to fol- 
low the rule of scripture, whose dialect this is; yet 
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THE FRIEND. 


ee 


it would perhaps seem incredible if I should relate For “ The Friend.” 
how much we have suffered for this thing, and how Trouble. 
these proud ones have fumed, fretted, gnashed their) « Neither doth trouble spring out of the ground.” Job, 
teeth, frequently beating and striking us, when we |v. 6. 
have spoken to them thus in the singular number:| “ Every trial was a fresh incitement to give myself up 
whereby we are the more confirmed in our judg- wholly to the service of God, and I found no helper like 
° ° ° -S |Him in times of trouble.”—John Woolman. 
ment, as seeing that this testimony of truth, which eee 
God hath given us to bear in all things, doth so| V arious indeed, are the uses of trouble; and so 
vex the serpentine nature in the children of dark- |surely is it the allotment of man, that it is recorded, 
ness. “ Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward.” 
§ VI. Secondly, Next unto this of titles, the|““ The heart knoweth his own bitterness,” is a 
other part of honour used among Christians is the |familiar proverb, and they who impose upon the 
kneeling, bowing, and uncovering of the head to|ignorant by a pretense of “ fortune-telling,” take 
one another. I know nothing our adversaries have | @dvantage of this law of life, and win their credulity 
to plead for them in this matter, save some few in- | by telling them “they have seen trouble.” 
stances of the Old Testament, and the custom of| We may look around upon those apparently free, 
the country. but we can see but in part, as many a smiling face 
The first are, such as Abraham’s bowing him- |Covers trouble that has sunk too deep in the heart 
self to the children of Heth, and Lot to the two|to disturb the placid surface: and many a heart, 
angels, &e. in very self-defence, conceals its grief. a) 
But the practice of these patriarchs, related as| _We might call up many reasons why the disci- 
matter of fact, are not tobe a rule to Christians|pline of trouble is a good discipline; for the ill 
now; neither are we to imitate them in every| Weeds of self-satisfaction are uprooted by it, and 
practice, which has not a particular reproof added |larger sympathy for others is begotten; but the 
to it: for we find not Abraham reproved for tak- | lesson it best teaches is not merely moral and social, 
ing Hagar, &e. And indeed to say all things|but religious. By religion, do we not mean, 
were lawful for us which they practised, would |“ Love to God,” and that love to man and love 
produce great inconveniencics obvious enough to|for goodness, with all their practical developments, 
all. And as to the customs of the nations, it is a|that spring therefrom, as a plant grows from its 
very ill argument for a Christian’s practice: we|Toot? And all imbued with this quickening influ- 
should have a better rule to walk by than the|ence, must feel that the high use of trouble, is, in 
custom of the Gentiles; the apostles desire us |the handsof the Merciful One, to draw His children 


some thoughtless disregard, in fancied need] 

of restraint ; but if the check came, with its lesson 
of still greater caution, to “the hidden life,” jus 
when needed, was not the wise Power dealing with 
that priceless germ, working through his physical 
laws ? 

How many, many suffering ones, have looked 
forth with songs of praise from the furnace of af 
fliction ! indeed, praise seems to arise from affliction 
as incense ascends only when fire sets free the 
clouds of fragrance. And of all the many varieties 
of affliction, none but that most certain sound of 
the trumpet—the removal forever of the beloved, — 
seems so to withdraw the soul from outward inffy. 
ences, so tenderly to enclose it with the love of God, 
as continued physical suffering. It brings eternity 
so near, the narrow chasm that is the separation 
therefrom, seems so close, the summons to Pass over 
may be so immediate, that the “‘ Border Land,” 
becomes, not the Red Sea nor the wilderness, but 
Mount Pisgah, wherefrom the eye of faith clearly dis- 
cerns the promised land. ‘That Promised Land” 
‘where none can say I am sick,” ‘* where there shall 
be no more pain,” but “ God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God.” 

While such dispensations as come more direct] 
from the Wise Father of all, may well be called 
trials, there is another class which may be eailed 
troubles, Just as good a discipline, these doubtless 
are, if meekly accepted as such, and from Him who 
numbereth every hair of our heads ; but coming less 
directly from Him, it requires more faith, more 





not to be conformed to this world, &c. We see|to know his love. _ Wonderful indeed, is it, that|child-like love, and more mature patience to accept 
how little they have to say for themselves in this those who stand off in prosperity—who live without |them as the chastening of the Father. Such isthe 
matter. Let it be observed then, whether our|Him in ease, when humbled by trial, should find | wrong doing of the near and dear, the wickedness 


reasons for Jaying aside these things be not con- 
siderable and weighty enough to uphold us in so 
doing. 


Him near unto their call; yet in his infinite, incom- of evil men, the falsity of friends, the frailty of 
parable mercy, how often is the chastening sent|those highly esteemed, the loss of estate, the tur- 


First, We say, That God, who is the Creator of often “ He wounds” that he may “ heal.” 
man, and he to whom he oweth the dedication both} Various as are the sources of trouble in our pre- 
of soul and body, is over all to be worshipped and sent life, just so various are the consolations of re- 
adored, and that not only by the spirit, but also|ligion and the promises that lure the heart of the 


with the prostration of the body. Now kneeling, |believer, to look toward the peace and rest of 


bowing, and uncovering of the head, is the alone| heaven, instead of dwelling, as our nature is prone 
outward signification of our adoration towards|to do, on the corroding tribulations of the earth. 

God, and therefore it is not lawful to give it unto| The poor, whose heritage is toil, who are ha- 
man. He that kneeleth or prostrates himself to|rassed by many things of which those more bounti- 
man, what doth he more to God? He that boweth, | fully blessed, can scarcely think, may turn to Him 
and uncovereth his head to the creature, what hath | who is riches in poverty, feeling by that_fazh which 
he reserved to the Creator? Now the apostle |is the beginning and the fulfilment cf all knowledge, 
shows us, that the uncovering of the head is that|that He can “supply all their need,” and feeling 
which God requires of us in our worshipping of too, that their very poverty makes them peculiarly 
him, 1 Cor. xi. 14. But if we make our address| His, “who hath chosen the poor of this world,” 
to men in the same manner where lieth the differ- | and whose compassions fail not. Very bright ex- 
ence? Not in the outward signification, but mere-|amples of faith and dedication have been found 
ly in the intention; which opens a door for the | among the very poor, who-being heirs of God and 





that they may be induced to call upon Him; how|moil in the political world, the dissensions in the 


universal church of Christ, and the many daily 
cares and troubles, and even petty vexations, that 
crowd the pathway of some, and are perhaps more 
or less felt by all. But there is a sun can shine 
into the most tangled intricacies of life, and it is the 
jsun of Faith. If we humbly trust “ our Father” 
with the ordering of our lives, take up daily the 
‘portion given with the day, with simple patience 
jand reliance on Him, however hard and trying it 
may be, we may be sure it is just what we need; 
and being so, however, bitter its lessons, they will 
\be sweet to us, however others may err, in His cruci- 
ble of power, and love, and wisdom, it will be trans- 
\formed into good to us. 

If no other good sprung from living religion, but 
this resting in the will of the Most High, this abid- 
ing faith, practically owned and felt, that “all 
things shall work together for good to them that 





Popish veneration of images, which hereby is ne-|joiut heirs with Christ, have their hopes, which |love God,” is not this enough? It is security amid 


cessarily excluded. 
(To be continued.) 


a 


have little hold on the present, fied on that un- 
changing inheritance where they shall “ rest from 
their labours,” where they shall “ hunger no more, 
The Christian’s strength.—W hoever gives up to!neither thirst any more, neither shall the sun light 
the drawings of the good spirit of God that moves/on them, nor any heat, for the Lamb that is in the 
in them, and in obedience thereto, do deny them-|midst of the throne shall feed them and shall lead 
selves of their own wills, and lusts and evil desires|them to living fountains of waters, and God shall 
and pleasures, such want not power, but feel Him|wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

near them, who works the willingness first, and| Physical suffering is a furnace wherein so many 
then the deed according to his pleasure : and so the | hearts of gold and silver have been purified of dross, 
glory alone comes to be His. Then thou knowest/|that it seems especially blessed of the great Refiner. 
the mystery of the cross, and how it is the power|Ah, it may do for tke learned to trace out the 
of God, which all who reject the cross, complain|beautiful chain of causes and effects, and prove 


insecurity, good out of evil, comfort in suffering, 
peace in turmoil, triumph in defeat. All this for 
the present, and for that future, whether of time or 
eternity, which sometimes hangs as a dark cloud 
before us, nothing can happily dispose of its great 
unreality, but fazéh. Bravery may face it boldly, 
unbelief may affect to scorn it, thoughtlessness may 
heed it not, but faith alone can crown the joys of 
the present with the unscen future, faith, alone “is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” All the temporal future is un- 
certain, but he who rests in “the good and accept- 
able, and perfect will of God,” feels no shadow 


for want of. Thus, so long as thou livest in the|that suffering is the result in so many cases, of|from that trouble, for to him, this will is the 
cross, thou livest in the power, and thy obeying is| violation of natural laws. But it is nevertheless a body of hope, and love and joy. 


easy, and all things are possible through it, and as|choice instrument in His hands, who works by 
long as thou art dying daily to that which is cor-|means, and whose laws are his hidden levers for 
ruptible, thou feelest the more life, and joy, and|hisown proposed changes. The check that throws 


-— ——-~9 e@ 


A great step is gained when a child has learned 


pleasure in that which is everlasting — Stephen|the cager convalescent back into his old resting|that there is no necessary connection between lik- 


Crisp. 


place—the will of God,—may indeed come through |ing to do a thing and doing it. 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 
Iceland. 
(Concluded from page 370.) 

“Truly a wretched island!” many of us cosily 
situated Englishmen may be disposed to exclaim, 
It is a place where no corn is regularly produced, 
and in Madame Pfeiffer’s time, only one bakehouse 
existed in the country. The natives live chiefly on 
cod, and their principal beverage is milk; so that, 
should the fisheries prove bad, or the hay season 
unfavourable, a famine is almost certain to ensue. 
Unable to raise sufficient supplies, even for the 
scanty population, a war which should cripple their 
commerce for a few months, or simply cut off their 
imports of fishing-hooks, would reduce them to a 
state of lamentable destitution. There, if a peas- 
ant is ill, and needs a medical man, he may have 
to seek him at a distance of fifty, eighty, or one 
hundred miles; and in winter it may be requisite 
to open a road, and pioneer for the doctor with 
shovels and pick-axes. If a man wishes to attend 
divine worship, he may have to ride many miles to 
a church, twenty or thirty feet in length, which is 
used as a lumber-house by the incumbent, and as 
an hotel by travellers, the latter spreading their 
beds on the floor, and sometimes taking their meals 
from the altar; and when service is performed, it 
will be by a well-educated clergyman, who con- 
siders himself passing rich on ten to two hundred 
florins a year, and who shoes horses or makes hay, 
whilst his lady milks cows and tends sheep. 

But the Icelander will tell us that his country 
has some splendid negative advantages at the least. 
It has no forts, no soldiery, no policemen (worth 
mentioning), no custom-house officers, no income- 
tax gatherers, and happily for its peace (so the gen- 
eral public may say), no professional lawyers! 
Neither has it had a single executioner for some 
time past, for it is remarkable that no native could 
be found to undertake this odious duty ; and con- 
sequently, it has been necessary to export malefac- 
tors to the mainland, in order that they might be 
despatched. He will tell us also,—such is the 
strong attachment which man naturally conceives 
for his native spot, however uncouth and ungenial 
—that though his country is blistered with lava 
and blanched with snow, though its hills may be 
without verdure, and its valleys without corn, 
though its atmosphere reeks with sulphur, and its 
streams may flow from boiling fountains, though he 
walks on a nest of earthquakes and sleeps amongst 
a host of angry volcanoes, and though to all ap- 
pearance, his little island might at any moment be 
blown up into the air, or let down into the sea; 
yet; after all, in his opinion, Iceland is the very 
“best spot on which the sun shines.” 

“Still, even here, content can spread a charm, 

Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts though small, 

He sees his little lot, the lot of all; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed; 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his poor and scanty meal ; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil.” 


Just one point more. 
Iceland possesses an additional feature of interest 
—one which may possibly render it of great ser- 


At the present moment 


vice to the New World as well as the Old. The 
difficulties of laying an electric cable across the 
Atlantic, and of working it with the requisite vigor 
when laid, have made it expedient to break the 
length of the journey by establishing several inter- 
mediate posts. By fixing upon three stepping- 
stones, as it were, the ocean may certainly be over- 
leaped by the galvanic fluid without much sense of 
tesistance. Of these Iceland must be one. We 


conclude by giving Commander Forbes’ opinion on 
the subject, at the same time expressing our obli- 

ations to him for his lively and interesting work. 

t is sketchy in character, and scarcely fulfils the 
expectations which its title and appearance excite. 
Nor is the language at all eminent for its polish; 
but taking it as a sailor’s narrative, purposely writ- 
ten with a free-and-easy pen, the reader will find 
much in its pages to entertain and instruct. 

“The manifest advantages of a North Atlantic 
telegraph would be, that four electrical circuits 
would be obtained, none of greater length than six 
hundred miles; and as submarine telegraphs now 
working at greater lengths demonstrate the possi- 
bility of complete insulation and retardation up to 
that distance, whereas, when we get beyond the 
thousand miles, all is doubt and conjecture, to say 
nothing of the hazard attendant on the enterprise, 
and the advantage of having to relay a portion in- 
stead of the whole length of the line, in the event 
of a fracture, the superiority of this route cannot 
fail to command attention. The honour of origi- 
nating the North Atlantic line belongs wholly to 
Colonel Schaffner, of the United States, who, in 
1854, obtained a cession from the Danish govern- 
ment of exclusive telegraphic rights in the Faroes, 
Iceland, and Greenland. His proposed route is as 
follows: From Scotland to the Faroes, two hundred 
and fifty miles ; from Faroes to Iceland, three hun- 
dred and fifty miles; from Iceland to Greenland, 
five hundred and fifty miles; from Greenland to 
coast of Labrador, six hundred miles. Now with 
regard to the objections that may be advanced 
against this line there are only two worthy of no- 
tice; namely, the icebergs of these northern coasts, 
and the submarine volcanic line of the south-western 
extreme of Iceland. The latter may be easily 
avoided by landing the cable on any of the many 
eligible spots between Portland and Cape Reyki- 
ances, and thence carrying the line across the 
country to any part of Faxe Fiord. ll this por- 
tion of the coast is free from icebergs, and the 
shore-ice occasionally formed in the winter is incon- 
siderable ; and besides it has been already demon- 
strated in the Baltic and American lakes that shore- 
ice does not interfere with the workings of subma- 
rine lines. With regard to any local electrical 
difficulties to be surmounted, it must be remembered 
that, as far as our present knowledge goes, they 
are only conjectural ; and when it is added that 
the bottom in these regions is, for the most part, 
composed of sand and mud, and nowhere of a 
greater depth than two thousand fathoms,* the 
only wonder is that this North-about route was not 
first adopted.” 


Speed of the Reindeer.—Cassell relates that, at 
the Palace of Drothingholm, in Sweden, there is a 
portrait of a reindeer, which is represented to have 
drawn an officer, on an occasion of emergency, with 
important despatches, the incredible distance of 
800 Engligh milesin forty-eight hours. The event is 
stated to have happened in 1669, and tradition adds 
that the deer dropped down lifeless on its arrival. 
M. Pictel a French astronomer, made some ex- 
periments in the year 1769, in order to ascertain 
the speed of the reindeer when exerted to the full, 
for a short distance. Of three deer yoked to light 
sledges, the first performed three thousand and 
eighty-nine feet eight inches in two minutes—that is 
at the rate of nearly nineteen miles an hour; the 
second did the same distance in three minutes, and 
the third in three minutes twenty-six seconds. 


* The expedition since employed to sound this line 
found much less depth of water than had been anti- 
cipated. 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


SUSTAINING GRACE, 


I have been led into some pleasant musings on 
the goodness and mercy of God, and that grace 
through which he brings salvation to his humble, 
trusting disciples, by reading a portion of a letter 
received about nine years ago. The letter described 
the severe illness of a faithful servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, in her household, in the commu- 
nity in which she dwelt, and in her station in the 
church militant, had been a useful labourer for the 
truth, by precept much, but more by example, 
pleading the cause of righteousness on the earth. 
The writer then speaks thus of the husband of the 
sick Friend, who was a minister of the gospel, and 
in many ways a sufferer for the testimony of Je- 
sus. ‘Her dear husband is sustained by Him 
whom he has long endeavoured to serve. Last 
First-day he gave us a very sweet discourse, con- 
cluding with, ‘ I have so felt the love of God in my 
heart, to flow towards you this morning, that 
feel ready to adopt the language of the apostle, 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Uhrist, the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost be 
with you all.”’ He had adverted to this passage at 
the commencemeut of his sermon, and said, this 
grace was the great end and sum of the christian’s 
attainment. He dwelt on the effectual change 
wrought by it on the character of Paul, who from 
a hater and persecutor, came thus to breathe the 
language of good will to men. He spoke of the 
sufficiency of this grace to all those who received 
it, and added, ‘though affliction may befall them, 
for that is the common lot of all men,—though 
temptations may assail, and weakness oppress,— 
yet they have a place of safety.’ After meeting, 
mother said, the discourse reminded her of a cir- 
cumstance which she had heard related by Dr. 
Robinson, our old family physician. He said, at 
one time his father awaking in the night, saw a 
sea-captain, 2 near neighbour of his, walking back- 
ward and forward across his apartment. Surprised 
at his appearance there, he inquired why he visited 
him at such an unseasonable time. He replied, 
‘the grace of God in the soul, at such an hour as 
this, is worth millions of worlds,’ and immediately 
vanished from sight. It then occurred to Robin- 
son, that his neighbour was at sea, and feeling much 
impressed at the occurrence, he rose and noted 
down the time. He afterwards learned that, at 
the very hour this appearance took place, his friend 
was knocked overboard from his vessel, and was 

rowned,’” 

Ah! when death stares the christian in the face, 
when he sees there is no escape, but that for him, 
a few more swiftly passing moments only are 
allotted in this world, how sweetly comforting to 
feel the grace of God sustaining the soul. To him, 
it is worth indeed millions of worlds. The death- 
bed of that ancient labourer in the gospel of Christ, 
Richard Hubberthorn, now comes to my remem- 
brance as a fitting illustration. His natural dis- 
position was meek and lowly, and he loved peace 
amongst men; but when through the tender mercy 
of the Lord, he experienced the converting visita- 
tions of heavenly love, we are told, “he went 
through great afflictions, through the dispensation 
of the grace and spirit of Christ Jesus, until such 
time as the same power that killed did make alive, 
that wounded, also healed.” Being raised up by 
the holy spirit of the Lord, he was made a minister 
of the everlasting gospel, and accordingly went forth 
in the name and power of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and travelled to and fro in the nation for the space 
of nine years, and- thousands were as seals to the 
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power and verity of his ministry, and of his faith- 
fulness among the churches of Christ. ‘ He was 
very wise, se knew his season when to speak and 
when to be silent. When he spoke, it was with 
such discretion and plainness of words, that reached 
perfectly the matter intended ; and bis speech being 
with grace, and his ministry savoury, God made 
him and his service a blessing to many. He was 
not easily moved into grief by adversity, or into 
joy by prosperity ; a faithful contender for the liv- 
ing faith once delivered to the saints, which stands 
in the power of God, and worketh by love.” 

So he lived faithful to God; and being impri- 
soned for attending a religious meeting, he sealed 
his testimony with his blood, dying in the thronged 
and foul prison-house of Newgate. God, whom he 
had served, was with him through the valley and 
shadow of death; and that grace which he had 
preached unto others, gave great comfort and sweet 
support, as the end of his earthly course drew near. 
He told his friends, “ There is no need to dispute 
matters. I know the ground of my salvation, and 
am satisfied forever in peace withthe Lord.” The 
longing after immortality in him seemed to increase, 
and on the day of his departure he said to a Friend, 
“ Do not seek to hold me! It is too strait for me! 
Out of this straitness I must go.”’ And so trusting 
to the grace of God, and supported by the God of 
Grace, he went to his heavenly home rejoicing in a 
sense of acceptance. 

How does the power of divine grace pour into 
the souls of some, rich streams of consolation when 
the hour of death and the pains of a dissolving 
tabernacle is upon them. Thomas Loe, an able 
gospel minister in his day, very powerful in con- 
founding opposers of the truth, and yet remarkably 
pleasant and sweetly agreeably in conversation ; 
full of kind sympathy for those in affliction, to 
whom he was qualified to speak encouragingly from 
experience, closed a life of dedication to the Truth, 
and suffering for its support, by a death of unusual 
comfort, yea, glory! In an outburst of heartfelt 
adoration and praise he exclaimed, “ Glory to thee, 
O God, for thy power is known. God isthe Lord.” 
Then addressing William Penn, who had been 
convinced of the Truth through his ministry, he 
said, “‘ Dear heart, bear thy cross! Stand faithful 
for God, and bear thy testimony in thy day and 
generation, and God will give thee an eternal crown 
of glory, that shall not be taken from thee. ‘There 
is not another way than that the holy men of old 
walked in, and it shall prosper. God has brought 
immortality to light, and immortal life is felt; 
Glory, glory, for He is worthy. My heart is full, 
what shall I say? His love overcomes my heart ; 
my cup runs over, my cup runs over! Glory, glory 
to his name forever. He is come. He has ap- 
peared, and will appear. Friends keep your testi- 
mony for God! Live with Him, and He will live 
with you.” 

So expressing his gladness to see bis friends, and 
his sense of the Lord’s mercy, and declaring of the 
glory of the Holy One, which he had been permit- 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Meteorology. 
(Continued from page 374.) 

“Caesar, Virgil, Ovid, Strabo, Seneca, Pomponius 
Mela, Petronius, Pliny, Justin, Statius, Herodian, 
Justin, and Diodorus Siculus refer to the intolera- 
ble cold of the winters in the countries situated 
between the parallels of 44° and 50°, and which 
extend from Gaul tothe Euxine. The description 
which they give of these countries would not be 
unsuitable now to Norway and Sweden. As if 
two thousand years ago the climate of the region 
bordering the rivers Don, Dnieper, Danube, and 
the Rhone was one only realized now in Lapland, 
Siberia, and the neighbourhood of Hudson’s Bay in 
America. Plutarch asserts that the pressure of 
the enormous masses of ice, in the Euxine, against 
the sides of vessels, crushes them to pieces. Both 
Virgil and Ovid mention the fact that the inhabi- 
tants of Thrace, and near the Danube, cut their 
wine with axes, and distribute it in solid pieces :— 

‘ Udaque consistunt formam servantia teste, 
Vina nec hausta meri, sed data frusta bibunt.’ 

“The hair and beards of the men were often 
covered with frost :— 

‘Caeduntque securibus humida vina, 
Et tote solidam-in glaciem vertere lacune, 
Stiriaque impexis indurunt horrida barbis.’ 

“ Ovid also :— 

‘Saepe sonant moti glacie pendente capilli, 
Et nitet inducto candida barba gelu.’ 

“ Tacitus describes the prodigious force of the 
winds in Gaul and Germany, which uprooted trees, 
transported the roofs of houses, and carried away 
men. Virgil and Ovid relate, that in their day 
there were bears in Thrace, which are now found 
only very near to the polar circle; and that the 
inhabitants lived under ground part of the year, as 


















c., 400, 763, 801; to the Nile, in 1829; to the 
Adriatic, in 822, 1234, 1709, and to many 
ports of the Mediterranean, in 822, 1507, 1638, 
1709. 

“Tn the year 66 B. c., a battle of cavalry way 
fought on the ice in the northern part of the Black 
Sea, by one of the generals of Mitbridates, where, 
six months before, he had had a naval combat, 
In 299, A. D., an immense quantity of Germans 
passed the Rhine on the ice. In 462, Theodaner 
traversed the Danube with his army. In 1458, 
an army of 40,000 men was encamped upon the 
Danube. In Padua, not far from the village of 
Mantua, where Virgil was born, there fell in Janu. 
ary, 1608, such a quantity of snow, that the roofs 
of many houses could not bear the weight, and 
were crushed, and the wine froze in the caves, In 
the year 173, the snow in England covered the 
ground for thirteen weeks. In the winter of 1683. 
84, the French academicians saw the wine freeze 
in ten or twelve minutes. In 1688, Charles XI 
of Sweden crossed the Baltic with his army. In 
1779-80, horse and artillery were transported over 
the ice in the harbour of New York, between the 
city and Staten Island. In 1642, the harbor of 
Boston was covered with ice, so that teams could 
pass from one Island to another. In 1696-97, 
loaded sleds passed on the ice from Boston to Nan- 
tasket. In 1780, the Chesapeake was covered with 
solid ice from its head to the mouth of the Potomae, 
In 1835, the harbor of Boston was closed downto 
Fort Independence, and those of Portland, New- 
buryport, New Bedford, New Haven, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington were frozen over; the 
Potomac, at Washington was frozen so firmly that 
carriages might cross on the ice. 

“The astonishing fall of snow at Boston, in Febru- 
ary, 1717, when the inhabitants entered the street 


the Laplanders now do; and that they wrapped) from their chamber windows on snow-shoes, and 
themselves in skins, and left nothing but the mouth| when sheep were not extricated from the snow for 
and eyes exposed. An argument, used by Buffon, | twenty-eight days, is as wonderful, though proba- 
is, that the deer, which cannot live mow south of} bly no less unusual, than that which Livy describes 





the Baltic, and is found in Spitzbergen, was, in the] as occurring near Barcelona in the second Punie 
time of Caesar, a native of the Hercynian Forests,|war. On the contrary,in January and February, 


which then overshadowed a great part of Germany 
and Poland. 

“Hence it has been concluded that the soil and 
temperature of all the lands from Spain to India, 
and from the ridge of Mount Atlas to Lapland, 
have, in the course of ages, since the period of the 
oldest historical monuments, been gradually sub- 
jected to a complete change, viz., from an extreme 
degree of moisture and cold to the opposite extreme 
of heat and aridity. 

“To neutralize the force of the evidence derived 
from instances of extraordinary cold in the ancient 
winters of Kurope, Arago has laborously con- 
structed a catalogue, displaying the years in which 
the riversof Europe have frozen ; and he finds that 
this happened to the Seine in 822, 849, 1218, 
1307, 1325, 1408, 1422, 1430, 1433, 1480, 1565, 
1616, 1657, 1658, 1663, 1677, 1726, 1743, 1744, 
1748, 1755, 1757, 1763, 1766, 1767, 1768, 1776, 


ted to see that day, he closed with ascriptions of|!789, 1795, 1799, 1800, 1803, 1813, 1820, 


praise to the Lord, saying, “ Glory, glory to Thee, 
forever.” So, warmed with love and devotion to 
the very close, participating even here inthe blessed 
employ of redeemed souls in glory, he was permitted 
in great joy, to pass the gates of death, to praise 
the Lord God and the Lamb, in that city, where 
there is no more death, neither sorrow nor sighing. 





From social intercourse are derived some of the 
highest enjoyments of life. Where there is a free 
ipterehange of sentiment, the mind acquires new 
ideas, and by a frequent exercise of its powers the 
understanding gains fresh vigour. 





1821, 1823, 1829, 1830, 1838, 1841, and 1854; 
to the Rhone, in 400, 822, 860, 893, 1216, 1234, 
1302, 1305, 1328, 1364, 1460, 1565, 1568, 1603, 
1766, 1776, 1789, 1820, 1830; to the Tiber, in 
396, B. c., 271, B.c., 1009 (7), 1334; tothe Po, in 
1082, 1133, 1216, 1234, 1334, 1503, 1594; to 
the Rhine, in 874, 880, 1076, 1077, 1124, 1288, 
1292, 1594, 1767, 1801, 1802; to the Meuse, in 
874, 880, 891, 1338, 1513, 1565, 1635, 1636, 
1798, 1799, 1801, 1802, 1803, 1809, 1810, 1811, 
1812, 1818, 1819, 1822, 1823, 1827, 1829, 1830; 
to the Danube, in 462, 559, 822, 1430, 1458, 
1460, 1624, 1788, 1789; to the Black Sea, 66 zn. 
. 


1755-56, troops were transported by water from 
New York to Albany. On Christmas day, in 1795, 
ladies walked upon the battery in New York, 
without shawls. 

“‘ Thompson has collected the following catalogue 
of remarkable frosts :— From October, 763, till 
February, 764, a frost continued at Constantinople; 
both the Euxine and Propontis were frozen one 
hundred miles from shore. In the year 860, the 
Rhone was frozen. On midsummer day, in 1035, 
the frost was so severe in England that fruits were 
destroyed. In 1063, the Thames was frozen for 
fourteen weeks. In the years 1149, 1263, and 
1269, it was again frozen. In 1294 and 1323, 
the Baltic was frozen. In the year 1334, a frost 
of two months and twenty days’ duration froze the 
rivers of Italy and Provence. In 1402, the Baltie 
was again frozen. From November, 24, 1413, to 
February 10, 1414, the Thames was frozen to 
Gravesend. In 1426 and 1460, the Baltic was 
locked in ice. In 1507, the harbor of Marseilles 
was frozen over. In 1515, carriages crossed the 
Thames upon the ice from Lambeth to Westmit- 
ster. In 1544, and previously, in 1468, wine was 
cut by hatchets in Flanders. In 1548, the Baltic 
was frozen over. In 1564, from December 21, 
to January 3, 1565, the Thames was covered with 
ice. In 1565, loaded wagons passed over the 
Scheldt. In 1594, the Scheldt, Rhine, and sea at 
Venice, were frozen. In 1607, fires were kindled 
on the ice upon the Thames. In 1622, many 
European riyers, the Zuyder Zee and the Hellespont 
were frozen, In the years 1657 and 1667, the 
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Seine was frozen. In 1658, the Baltic was frozen 
over, and Charles X. led his whole army across 
from Holstein to Denmark. In 1683-84, the 
Thames was frozen eleven inches deep. In 1708, 
the ice was twenty-seven inches thick in the harbor 
of Copenhagen, and in April, 1709, people passed 
on the ice between Schonen and Denmark ; both at 
Genoa and Leghorn, the sea was frozen. From 
November 24, 1716, to February 9, 1717, the 
Thames was again frozen; fairs were held and 
oxen roasted. In 1740, it was again covered with 
jee, and festivities held. In 1783, frost was ob- 
served in June. In 1788-89, the Thames was pas- 
sable on the ice opposite the Custom-house, from 
November to January. In 1794-95, Pichegru’s 
army was encamped upon the ice in Holland. In 
1813-14, the Thames was again frozen, and booths 
were erected on the ice; the frost was intense in 
Ireland. In 1823, that river was once more locked 
in ice.’” 
(To be continued.) 

The faithful, and those who humble themselves 
in the dust. —Whatever may be the good pleasure 
of Him, who raised us up by the breath of his 
word, with regard to our undisturbed enjoyment 
of those sweet privileges of fellowship together, as 
a visibly distinct body, of which we have so long 
and so unworthily partaken, it is more and more 
clear to me, that the faithful, and those that hum- 
ble themselves in the dust before Him, will never 
be utterly forsaken or forgotten; that these will 
never be altogether disappointed of their confidence 
though they have the bread of affliction and water 
of adversity administered for a long season and in 
large measure :—the Lord will still have a people 
peculiarly formed for himself, who shall purely 
show forth his praise, and be enabled to lift up his 
standard to the nations. Those who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in very truth, not feignedly, and who 
in proof thereof are given up to follow him in the 
regeneration and daily cross, [ trust will not be 
permitted to be moved by afflictions, nor carried 
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Selected. 
TO NIGHT. 
Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ’neath the curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 


Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed} 


Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 

While fly, and leaf, and insect lay revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind! 

Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? 
Blanco White. 


cementite 
From Hunt’s Magazine. 
The Future Supply of Cotton. 
(Concluded from page 372.) 

Pegu.—The attention of the committee has re- 
cently been drawn to an entirely new cotton field, by 
Captain Ricnarp Sprye. This gentleman advo- 
cates the opening of a new line of overland com- 
munication with the interior of China. He pro- 
poses the construction of a cheap single line of rail- 
way for commerce from Rangoon or Negrais, in the 
Bay of Bengal, through Her Majesty’s territory of 
Pegu, and thence through a portion of the Bur- 
raese Territory to Esmok, in the Chinese province 
of Yunna. Rangoon is distant from Esmok 500 
miles. The southern provinces of China are densely 
peopled, and abound with most valuable raw pro- 
ducts. Situated 3,200 miles from Pekin, the peo- 
ple are more free and open to foreign intercourse 
than the more exclusive populations of the north. 
They offer, therefore, an enormous market for Brit- 
ish manufactures. The soils of Pegu and Burmah 
are admirably adapted tothe growth of cotton. Cap- 
tain SpRYE states that when “ Dacca was in times 
past the great muslin-making plage of the East, con- 
siderable quantities were sent from Burmah to that 
city, for the manufacture of those exquisitely fine 
muslins which were formerly made there;” and 
that, “under proper cultivation, with such a soil 


away by delusions, nor exalted by abundance of/and climate, adapted to the growth of cotton, his 
revelations, nor turned aside by the business or the| belief is that Pegu, Burmah, and the adjacent Shan 
pleasures, the cares or the riches of this life, or by| territories east of them, could produce annually ad/ 
love of other things; but these are concerned to|the raw cotton that England requires, and the 
lie low before the Lord, and to be crucified with|whole of superior quality.” The Chinese at the 
Christ: that so they may say in truth “I live, yet| present time émploy caravans, numbering 40,000 
not I, but Christ liveth” and moveth and reigneth| ponies, for carrying on trade with these regions. 


“in me.”—John Barclay. 


What the Spirit of Truth leads into.—The 
pure love and fear of the Lord, accompanied my 
spirit, and through the divine appearance of light 
and grace, I was led in a close walking before him. 
My understanding was opened to have a sight of 
the many things, which the Spirit of Truth leads 
into; some whereof were plainness in speech and 
clothing, few words in conversation, watchfulness 
and prayer, choosing rather to be alone, than in 
the company of those whose discourse and talking 
were out of the fear of God.— Daniel Stanton. 


Profession not Practice.—Profession is only the 
badge of a christian, belief the beginning, but 
practice is the nature, and custom the perfection. 
For it is this which translates Christianity from a 
bare notion into a real business, from useless specu- 
lations into substantial duties, and from an idea 
in the brain, into an existence in the life. An up- 
right conversation is the beginning of the general 
theorems of religion, into the particular instances 
of solid experience. The grand deciding question 
at the last day will be, not, What have you said ? or 
What have you believed ? but, What have you done 
more than others? 


A railway, such as Captain Sprye describes, would 
at once open a considerable source for the supply 
of cotton. Through its terminus, at Esmok, Brit- 
ish merchandise would gain ready access to that 
vast network of water communication which inter- 
sects China, and in lineal extent reaches 15,000 
miles. The opening of such a commercial artery 
into China, with her four hundred millions of pop- 
ulation, would be a great gain for our manufac- 
tures; and if at the same time so ample a cotton- 

rowing’ region could be laid under contribution, 
Captain Sprye’s scheme would be worthy of im- 
mediate adoption by capitalists, as a hopeful source 
of gain. 

India.—Among the numerous regions to which 
the attention of the committee has been directed, 
none have presented so vast or hopeful a field for 
their labours as that of India; and while the diffi- 
culties they have had to encounter have been of 
more than ordinary magnitude, the success they have 
met with has proved the most encouraging for per- 
severance. The Chambers of Cammerce of Bom- 
bay, Caleutta and Madras, and the Agri-Horticul. 
tural Society at Calcutta, have alike rendered in- 
valuable aid to the operations of the committee, 
and to whom the best thanks of the Association are 
justly due. 
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From this we may trace the supply of cotton 
from each source, and the gomparative relation of 
one to the other. As late as the year 1820, the 
imports of cotton from other countries than Ame- 
rica exceeded the latter by 43} per cent.; after 
that date America took the lead, gradually advanc- 
ing over the collective supply from all other parts 
of the globe, unti) the excess of American reached 
209} per cent. in 1840-45. Bat sinee that period 
she has evidently beew most seriously losing ground, 
and the nearer we come to the consideration of 
this question to the present day, the more import-. 
ant is its bearing upon the present position and 
future prospects. It will be seen, that in the five, 
years ending 1850, the imports of American cotton 
actually show a deerease of 43,000 bales as eom- 
pared with five years ending 1845, and that from 
all other sourees there was also a decrease. In 
the five years ending 1850-55, over 1845-50, there 
was an average imerease in the exports from Ame- 
rica of 432,000 bales ; but in that period, as com- 
pared with the preceding five years, an increase 
took plaee in the imports of manufactured cotton 
goods of 497,454,000 yards, and of 403,400 bales 
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of raw cotton, together equal to 652,127 bales of| proximate position at a quarter before nine o’clock| light on Third-day evening, the 2nd of the 
cotton, or fully one-third more than the increase|was obtained as follows: Right ascension 108°|the sky having been clouded on the two precedi 
in the exports from America; fortunately for the|declination 47° North. It may be remarked that|evenings. On Seventh-day evening, (6th mo, 
trade, England has received in the latter period an/ when first seen at Atlantic City (on the evening of|29th,) “the air was hazy, preventing the usual 
increase from other countries of 210,000 bales. {the 30th,) it was through a break in the clouds,|sweeping for comets, although observations near 
the sky being overcast there as well as at New|the meridian were prosecuted until 11 P.M. Had 
Haven. the sky been clear, the tail of the comet would 
Second-day night was cloudy at New Haven as|probably have been seen. A day or two previous, 
well as in this vicinity, but on Third-day evening,|the western twilight had been explored with ap 
the 2nd of the month, the sky there, as here, was|opera glass, but at this time only the upper part 
mostly clear, and the comet very conspicuous; al-|of the tail could have been in sight, and it must 
though it was thought that its head was not as|have been too faint to attract notice.” [This would 
brilliant as on the preceding evening. At 9h.|appear to be an oversight, as the comet set before 
31 m. P. M., its right ascension was 130° 15’ and|the sun previous to the 29th.] 
its declination 63° 5’ North. Seen through atele-} “The condition of the theory of cometary for. 
scope of five inches aperture, with a power of 55,|mation, makes it very desirable that astronomers 
the head was fully 30’ in diameter, or about the|should devote more attention than they have hither- 
size of the moon. The nucleus was near the cen-|to been accustomed to do, to the accurate deli- 
tre of this nebulosity and was very brilliant, with a|neation of the curve of the tail among the stars, 
luminous sector or brush of light extending one|The present opportunity has been improved at the 
fourth around it and reaching about 2’ from the| Observatory of Harvard College, by making careful 
nucleus. tracings of the boundaries of the rays through their 
On the evening of the 3rd the sky was again/entire extent upon star charts. The Uranometria 
clear, and “the comet was observed to great ad-|Nova of Argelander, was found to be especially 
vantage, but its brilliancy had palpably declined” | convenient for the purpose, both from the exactness 
since the 30th. At 9h. 5m, P. M., the nucleus was|of the projection and the care taken in giving the 
in right ascension 148° and declination 66° 10’|proper magnitudes to the stars, which greatly fa- 
North. Seen through the telescope, the coma or/|cilitates their identification. An uninterrupted se- 
head “had about the same extent as on the pre-|ries of clear nights from the 2nd of the month to 
ceding evening, but the luminous sector already |the present time has very much favoured us in 
mentioned, had changed very noticeably.’ Be-|preserving the continuity of the phenomena, which 
yond it “there was a dark arch or band concentric |i8 a condition of the utmost importance for their 
with the nucleus, and beyond the dark band a lu-| future discussion.” 
minous arch or envelope, faint and misty, the mid- 
dle line of which was 2’ 56” from the nucleus. 
Beyond this there were faint indications of a se- 
cond envelope, with an intervening dark arch, the 
whole forming a series of nearly concentric light 
and dark arches, similar to those observed in Do- 
nati’s comet in 1858 and in Halley’s comet in 
1835. The tail of the comet could be traced 
through an are of 95°, and the deviation of its 
axis from the position of direct opposition to the 
sun was about 12°, and toward the east, the axis 
produced cutting the ecliptic about 8° behind the 
sun’s place.” At about 20° from the nucleus, the 
tail proper suddenly became narrower, and from 
that point it “continued as a much fainter milky 
band, decreasing very gradually in luminosity, and 
varying but little in apparent breadth. This 
breadth was less than one half the breadth of the 
extremity of the brighter portion, which was about 
3°, * * * * The decreasing light of this 
stream vanished in the immediate vicinity of the 
Milky Way, to the east of Beta Ophiuchi. The 
extreme length of the tail was about 95°. The 
train of the comet was apparently made up of two 
distinct streams of luminous matter, differing great- 
ly in width and length. The northern edges of the 
two were in the same line, but the extreme breadth 
of the shorter stream was much greater than that 
of the other. Its southern edge was badly defined, 
and somewhat concave outward. A very faint 
diffused light, rapidly widening out, could be 
traced far beyond the point where the sudden fal- 
ling off of brightness occurred. This diffused light 
extended on the evenings of the 4th and 5th,|D. expressed his concurrence. A proposal of the 
to the vicinity of Corona Borealis, or more than|clerk to retain a portion of the old advice was 
40° from the nucleus, and attained to a width of|considered but finally negatived, and the para- 
12° or 15°. Its southern edge passed just to the|graph as brought in by the conference adopted. It 
north of the star Theta Bootis. The breadth of|was arranged that the Query on Meetings for 
the tail, as distinctly seen, at its broadest part,|Worship should stand first in order, that the 
both head and tail were seen simultaneously, form-|was about 3°.” Since the 5th, the tail has de-|second should be that on love, the third on 
ing together one of the most brilliant comets of the|creased in brightness as well as in length and|reading the Scriptures, and the fourth on a re- 
last fifty years, and astonishing every one, by the| breadth. ligious life and conversation. A paragraph on the 
suddenness of its development.” By marking the} At the Observatory of Harvard College, Cam-|care of our younger members is withdrawn from 
position of the nucleus upon a stay-chart, its ap-|bridge, the comet was first seen in the early twi-|the General Advices and formed into a fourth un- 




































































Make straight paths for your feet.—The several 
dispensations which we are under in our religious 
pilgrimage, may be compared, I think, to the va- 
rious turns, roads and lanes in a journey. I am at 
present, and have been for many years in one long 
lane; when I shall get out of it, 1 know not. The 
believer is not to make haste. The great point is, 
to make straight steps, and keep steadily, right on 
our way in the right road, without loitering, looking 
unnecessarily behind, or in the impatience of our 
own spirits, pressing too hastily forward. Indeed, 
I find the road of this life so bestrewed with diffi- 
culties and dangers, and myself so exceedingly 
weak and unable by my own powers to preserve 
alive my own soul, or even to succeed in my tempo- 
ral transactions by reason of my peculiar incapacity, 
that under this sense I cannot but commit-me and 
mine with great earnestness to the protection and 
help of Divine Providence.—Richard Shackleton. 





Deem every day of your life a leaf in your his- 
tory. 


For “ The Friend.” 


The Great Comet of 1861. 


On Third-day evening, the 2nd of Seventh 
month, this interesting visitor was first seen by 
most of the inhabitants of this neighbourhood, and 
probably of the United States generally. It had 
been noticed by a few in the early morning of the 
same day, and on the two preceding evenings, 
(6th mo. 30th and 7th mo. Ist,) it was seen at 
Atlantic City, New Haven, and we believe also at 
Pittsburg. The prevalence of cloaded sky had pre- 
vented its being seen more generally on these two 
evenings. On Seventh-day evening, (6th mo. 
29th,) it is reported to have been noticed at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, at Christiana, Penna., and by one 
individual in this city. On the same evening 
several individuals at New Haven, observed in the 
north a bright streamer rising to a great height 
above the horizon. 

Of its appearance at New Haven, Conn., and 
Cambridge, Mass., we have a full account in an ex- 
tra, just issued from the office of Silliman’s Jour- 
nal, from which we condense the following : 

On the evening of the 30th, between 8 and 9 
o'clock, “there was observed at New Haven, in 
the northern part of the heavens, in an opening 
between the clouds, and at an elevation of about 
ten degrees, a nebulous body of unusual brilliancy. 
Its appearance was similar to that of the planet 
Jupiter shining through a thin mist; and it was 
nearly as conspicuous an object in the heavens as 
Jupiter, although this was due not wholly to the 
intensity of its light, but partly to its extent of 
surface, its apparent diameter being about equal 
to that of the full moon. It was at orce suspected 
that this body was a comet; but this conclusion 
was adopted with some reserve, on account of the 
unusual brilliancy and sudden apparition cf the 
meteor. This light was soon concealed by a cloud; 
but about half an hour later, a larger opening in 
the clouds, disclosed the tail of a comet, in the 
form of a bright streamer, with sides nearly straight 
and parallel, and pretty sharply defined. The head 
of the comet was now invisible; but a little later, 


(To be continued.) 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 376.) 


Sizth-day, Fifth mo, 31st—The London Friend 
says, “an addition was adopted to the first para- 
graph under Queries, to the effect that it is not 
outward arrangements, but Christian faithfulness, 
that must lead to real religious progress. Much 
interchange of sentiment took place on the advices, 
as to answering the Queries, from which a large 
portion of old matter is omitted ; especially that on 
the subject of exceptions, adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting in 1856. The latter has been understood 
to imply that exceptions are not to be noticed un- 
less officially before the meeting or overseers. The 
new paragraph on this point is pretty much limited 
to advice against bringing forward an exception in 
the Meeting, the truth of which had not been pre- 
viously ascertained ; some Friends thought that 
the course pointed out by the Minute of 1856, 
was the correct one, and others took a very differ- 
ent vicw, and thought such a course inconsistent 
with truthfulness. ‘I’. B. thought the difficulties in 
making or not making exceptions in the answers, 
were sufficient to justify the abandonment of such 
Queries as created them, in which sentiment, H. 






for Sufferings were approved, among which was a 
memorial to the Emperor of Russia, expressing the 
satisfaction of Friends with the liberation of the serfs in 
his dominions. Some papers were not read for 
want of time, among which was a narrative of James 
Backhouse’s recent visit to Norway, and another of 
Robert and Sarah Lindsey’s religious services in 
the South Sea. The only business for the last 
sitting was the General Epistle, which being ap- 
proved, the meeting concluded. 

We have this week concluded our account of 
London Yearly Meeting. We know that some 
Friends have been burdened with the space devoted 
to it, yet in view of the great importance of the 
changes that body has made in its discipline, we 
think a pretty detailed statement necessary. Our 
aim has been so to select from the two descriptions, 
one in the British and the other in the London 
Friend, as to give our readers as clear a view of 
what has been done as we could. We shall have 
some remarks hereafter to offer on the changes 
already made, the present position of the body, 
and the further alterations which some plainly 
indicate they intend the Yearly Meeting to make. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


The Late Battle—The facts which have come to light 
within the last week make it obvious that the attack 
upon the Rebel entrenchments near Manassas Junction 
would not have been hazarded had the Federal com- 
manders known the actual condition of affairs. The 
U. S. troops took eighteen large pieces of artillery into 
action, but the Rebels are said to have about two hun- 
dred guns, of various calibre, in position at the several 
entrenchments, while their superiority in numerical 
strength is so great that they would probably have re- 
pulsed evena more formidable and better directed assault. 
The Southern newspapers carefully refrain from giving 
publicity to any information regarding their military 
preparations which might be prejudicial to the rebel 
cause; while every item of intelligence respecting the 
northern army and even the movements of each regiment 
is published in the newspapers of the northern cities, 
and soon reaches Richmond and ‘the rebel camps. 
The Loss of Life.—No clear and reliable statement of the 
losses on either side has yet appeared. On comparing 
the various reports it seems probable that at least 2,000 
of the Federal troops, and nearly an equal number of the 
Confederates were killed and wounded in the action. 
The Prisoners, §c.—According to the accounts forwarded 
to Richmond from the battle field, more than 1000 
prisoners including 70 officers, and a member of Congress, 
remained in the hands of the rebels, who had also cap- 
tured 7000 muskets, all the artillery, 200 horses, 150 wa- 
gons, 5000 blankets, &c. The reports state that the 
wounded prisoners were receiving the same attention 
that was given to their own wounded. 

Warlike Measures.—Vigorous measures are being 
adopted by the War Department for a thorough and 
complete re-organization of the army, and the providing 
of reliable officers. To this end the Secretary of War 
has issued a general order, that all officers of regiments 
will be subjected to examination by a board of military 
officers, to be appointed by the Department, with the 
concurrence of the Commander-in-Chief, as to their fit- 
ness for the positions assigned to them. Those found in- 
competent will be rejected, and their positions will be 
filled by competent officers, that may have passed an ex- 
amination of the Military Board. The services of 80 
additional regiments to serve for three years, have been 
accepted, many of these have already arrived at Wash- 
ington and others are on the route. The three months 
volunteer are being discharged as fast as their time ex- 
pires ; they generally return to their homes, thongh it is 
expected most of them will re-enlist for the three years 
term. The Navy Department has been making great 
exertions to get enough armed vessels afloat to consti- 
tute an effective blockade and suppress privateering. It 
is said that probably fifty vessels of various sizes will 
be ready to sail within two weeks, provided men can be 
obtained for them. Fourregiments have been withdrawn 
from Gen. Butler’s command, and ordered to Washing- 
ton. No offensive operations in that part of Virginia, 
seem to be contemplated. An order has been issued 
by Gen. Butler to the inhabitants of Hampton to remove, 
it being his determination to withdraw the troopsand burn 
the town, in the event of its being attacked by the rebel 
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forces, Gen. Banks’ command has been reduced to 
10,000 men, in consequence of the three months volunteers 
having returned to their homes. It had been withdrawn 
to the Maryland side of the Potomac. 

Southern Items.—The Petersburg, Va., Express, says 
that the number of Confederate troops now in Virginia and 
under arms, is estimated at 170,000 men. There isalsoa 
large enrolled force not yetequipped. Itis said that the 
Virginia militia left at Winchester by Gen. Johnson when 
he moved to Manassas Junction, have since been dis- 
banded. Many of them were sick. Batteries, it is an- 
nounced, will soon be placed on the Potomac at points to 
command the channel. Thecotton Factorsin New Orleans, 
in view of the interests of all parties, recommend to their 
various customers and correspondents not to ship any 
portion of their crops of cotton to that city, or to remove 
it from their plantations, until the blockade is fully and 
entirely abandoned. The Legislature of Tennessee has 
passed an act “ for the relief of volunteers,” which au- 
thorizes the governor to impress into the army all the free 
negroes of that State, between the ages of fifteen and 
fifty years, being sound in mind and body. These ne- 
groes are to perform such menial services in the camp 
as may be required, and to receive therefor regular ra- 
tions, with eight dollars per month as wages. it is 
Stated that large bodies of the Confederate troops will 
shortly occupy north western Virginia. 

Missouri.—The Union Convention in session at Jeffer- 
son have various important measures under consideration 
One of these proposes to declare the offices of Gover- 
nor, Lieut. Governor and Secretary of State vacant, und 
provides that these vacancies shall be filled by the eon- 
vention, and that the officers so appointed shall hold 
their positions until the 8th mo. 1862, at which time 
it provides for a special election by the people. It is 
also proposed to abolish the present State Legislature. 
Major General Fremont to whom the command of mili- 
tarys operation in the Mississippi Valleyhas been assigned, 
has taken up his residence in St. Louis. The rebels 
appear to be gathering in great strength in southern 
Missouri. The secessionists were also disarming the 
Union men in the north-eastern portion of the State. 

Congress.—The Senate has passed a bill to indemnify 
the States for expenses incurred to defend the Government, 
another, to define and punish conspiracies, and also, a bill 
to provide for the suppression of the rebellion. A bill 
has also been passed appropriating $2,000,000, to fur- 
nish arms and munitions of war to the loyal citizens of 
the rebel states, and to provide for organizing them into 
regiments. Another bill has been passed to refund the 
duties on arms imported by the loyal states. The joint 
resolutions approving the acts of the President, have 
been under debate. They were opposed by Breckenridge 
of Kentucky, and supported by Johnson of Tennessee, in 
an earnest and able speech. A bill was reported by 
the Committee on Finance, and passed, which provides 
for a board of commissioners to examine into the com- 
pensation of all officers of the Government, with a view 
to equalize and regulate the compensation of the govern- 
ment employees. Both Houses have agreed that the 
regular army shall be increased to 40,000 men, to be re- 
duced to 25,000 men, at the end of the war. The direct 
tax bill has met with strong opposition. It finally passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 77 to 60, after 
being reduced in amountand modified in several respects. 
By the act to authorize a national loan of $250,000,000, 
it is made optional with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
either to issue coupon or registered bonds, or Treasury 
notes, in such proportions of each, as he may deem ad- 
visable. The Treasury notes may be issued from $10 
upwards, and paid out for salaries and supplies. 

The Rich Mountain Prisoners.—The seven hundred 
prisoners captured at Rich Mountain, and those taken 
by General Morris, all,—excepting Lieut. Col. Pegram— 
gave their parole not to bear arms against the govern- 
ment, nor to give aid or information to the rebels during 
the war, and were then released. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 530; of the deaths, 
363 were under ten years of age. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 389; of Cholera 
infantum, 71; of debility, 25; marasmus, 27; scarlet 
fever, 30; adults, 95; children, 294. 

The Sumter’s Prizes.—All the vessels captured by the 
rebel privateer Sumter, and sent into Cienfuegos have 
been released by order of the Captain General of Cuba. 

The Grain Markets.—The following were the quota- 
tions, on the 29th ult. New York.—Sales of 170,000 
bushels of wheat a 87 a 94 for Chicago Spring, and 
$1.11 a $1.14; for red winter; western oats, 32 a 33}; 
sales of 129,000 bushels of corn a 42 a 45, for mixed. 
Philadelphia.—Red wheat, $1.12 a$1.15; white, $1.17 a 
$1.20 ; oats, 294 a 30; prime yellow corn, 52. 


Foreign.—Liverpool dates to the 2Ist ult. The 


President's message had been received, and was va: f 
commented on by the press. The Times says, cart 
altogether confirms the impressions produced by his first 
message. An obstinate struggle is predicted, but which 
will result, the Times says, in the recognition of 
Southern independence, after the North has been sub. 
jected to infinite loss and humiliation. Other papers 
view the matter differently, and commend the course 
proposed to be pursued-by the U. S. Government. 

During a debate in the House of Commons, on a rumor 
of the possible cession of the Island of Sardinia to France, 
Lord John Russell said that such a scheme could not be 
permitted, and would terminate the alliance of England 
and France. He did not believe that the Italian Goy. 
ernment contemplated such an act. 

The King of Prussia was fired at on the 14th, at Baden, 
by a young student, named Becken, who was arrested, 
The ball slightly grazed the king’s neck. 

Lord John Russell is to be created a peer. 

The Steamer Great Eastern is to be employed regularly 
between Liverpool and New York. 

The Irish census shows a decrease of 12 per cent. in 
the population in the last ten years. 

Political matters in Russia, appear to be in an unsat- 
isfactory state. Symptoms of discontent with the gov- 
ernment were manifesting themselves in different quar- 
ters. There was also a severe commercial pressure, 
The national bank at St. Petersburg, has raised therate 
of discount toseven percent. Gold was not obtainable, 
Orders had been given for the issue of small silver and 
copper money for a large amount. 

Accounts from India are more favourable respecting 
the districts which have suffered from famine. Copious 
rains had fallen. 

The sales of cotton in the Liverpool market, for the 
previous week, were 113,000 bales. Fair Orleans 8}; 
middlings, 8. These pricesare a small advance on pre- 
vious quotations. Stock in port, 1,053,000 bales, includ- 
ing 795,000 bales of American. 

The Manchester advices were favourable, holders de- ~ 
manding an advance in prices. 

The weather in England was favourable for the crops. 
Breadstuffs dull, and previous quotations barely main- 
tained. American securities were unchanged. Con- 
sols, 89 a 90. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Asa Garretson, Agt., 0., $1, and for Jos. 
Wilson, $2, vol. 33, for Israel Wilson, $2, vol. 34. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will, it is expected, be re-opened, 
after the summer vacation, on or near the Ist of Ninth 
month next, the Boys’ school being situated on Cherry 
street, west of Eighth, and the Girls’ school on Seventh 
street, between Cherry and Race streets. 

The Course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
school, embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selec- 
tion of more advanced nmrathematical, scientific and 
classical studies, on the satisfactory completion of which 
the pupil will be entitled to a diploma, or certificate of 
scholarship. 

During the winter months, lectures on scientific sub- 
jects are regularly delivered, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus and experiments. 

The Course of Study at the Girls’ school embraces, in 
addition to the elementary branches—Algebra, Geome- 
try, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geo- 
graphy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric, and 
Composition. Instruction is also given in Trigonome- 
try, Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages. 

As the proper classification of the scholars, early in 
the session, is important, it is desirable that those who 
intend to enter pupils for the coming term, should do 80 
as early in the session as possible. Application may be 
made on the opening of the schools, to Josspa W. ALD- 
RICH, the Principal of the Boys’ school, and to MARGARET 
Ligutroor, the Principal of the Girls’ school. 

With the present arrangements, it is believed that 
these schools offer unusual advantages to Friends, for 
the liberal education of their children, and at a very mo- 
derate cost. Their attention is also invited to the pri- 
mary schools in the Northern and Western Districts, 
where provision is made for the careful elementary in- 
struction of children too young to enter the principal 
schools. On behalf of the Committee, 

Joun Carrer, Clerk. 

Philad., Seventh mo., 1861. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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